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At the Washington meeting of the American Economic Association 
in 1890 Mr. Thomas G. Shearman read a paper which he entitled 
" Crooked Taxation." That was the vivid and opprobrious name 
which he applied to indirect taxes, whether tariff or excise. To this 
paper he has now added equally severe indictments of the taxation 
of personal property and improvements, concluding that the only 
" natural taxation " is the tax on land values. He includes, how- 
ever, the taxation of railroads, telegraphs and municipal monopolies, 
showing that their franchises involve the right to use strips of land. 
The book is of interest as an authoritative presentation of the claims 
of the " single tax, limited." Mr. Shearman's method and point of 
view differ widely from those of Progress and Poverty. He begins 
by showing the vulnerable points in existing systems of taxation, 
and proposes the tax on land values not for the purpose of abolish- 
ing landlords altogether, but merely as a much needed tax reform. 
In opposition to many critics of the single tax, he calculates that all 
needed revenue would absorb less than one-half of the unearned 
increment. Max West. 

Columbia University. 

Eighth Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
Illinois : Subject, Taxation. Springfield, 111., State Printer, 1895. 
— xi, 491 pp. 

For a bureau of labor statistics to devote an entire volume to the 
general property tax might seem, at the first blush, a work of super- 
erogation. Not so, however ; for the industrial salvation of the 
state of Illinois it is a work of necessity. The wage-earners of that 
state are in a condition of "industrial poverty," and "while the 
poverty of individual workingmen here and there may be explained 
by personal vices, industrial poverty cannot be so explained." 
"Tyranny" is "the cause of industrial poverty," and taxation is 
"the chief instrument of tyranny." Under such circumstances, it 
was clearly the duty of the bureau to " investigate and expose, in the 
interests of what is commonly distinguished as the laboring class, 
the liberty-destroying methods of taxation that prevail in Illinois." 

By a large part of the newspaper press the present investigation 
and exposure, being the work of Governor Altgeld's appointees, will 
doubtless be dismissed with some wise remarks about socialists and 
anarchists. Nor can it be denied that the Report yields itself readily 
to flippant treatment; indeed, it almost invites ridicule. Still, in 
spite of the frequent crudity of its reasoning, and the general extrav- 
agance of its language, considerable portions of it deserve attention. 
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The Report is divided into three parts. The opening part first 
justifies, in the style above indicated, the bureau's choice of a 
subject for investigation. It attempts further to show the superiority 
of " benefit received " over " ability to pay " as a basis for the distri- 
bution of all taxation. And it closes with a brief account of the 
legal provisions regarding the general property tax in Illinois. The 
second part, curiously called " Analysis of Tables," gives a mass of 
figures regarding the true and the assessed value of different kinds 
of property. The third part is devoted to " Evils and Remedies." 
The evils are the well-known deficiencies of the general property 
tax ; the remedies resolve themselves into one — exclusive " site 
value taxation," with local option in taxation as a short cut thither. 

The Report examines the operation of the property tax in great 
detail. The familiar under-assessment of all property is once more 
detected ; the well-known escape of personalty is again pointed 
out; and the expected discrimination in favor of Chicago appears. 
Nor is the subsequent comparison of the assessments upon dif- 
ferent sorts of property altogether novel. But the exceptional 
value of buildings as well as of land in Chicago, and the praise- 
worthy liberality with which the " primary tables " of situation, area, 
ownership, valuation, etc., for each parcel of land and for each 
building are here printed at full length, impart to this Illinois Report 
an interest of its own. For example, the third chapter of Part II 
(with its primary tables on pages 401-430) enumerates " in detail 
every sale of property coming under the investigation of the Bureau, 
. . . giving the amount of the consideration as expressed in the 
warranty deeds, as of record in the office of the Recorder of Cook 
County, and the assessment of the same property for each of the 
years in which the property was sold." The area thus investigated 
extends from Fullerton Avenue south to Thirty-ninth Street, and from 
Western Avenue east to Lake Michigan. The examination covers 
the years 1870-1894, the number of sales tabulated is 3297, the 
average selling price of the properties is $1 1,032. How the searchers 
of the records discriminated full from partial considerations, the 
Report neglects to say. Taking the figures, however, as they stand, 
the equalized assessment varied from six-tenths of one per cent to 
one hundred and seven per cent of the selling price, and averaged 
19.64 per cent of it — an average fully as high as the common fame 
of Chicago assessments would lead a stranger to expect. 

There was also undertaken an investigation of the value of the 
buildings in the same area, the method being to add " 25 per cent, 
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the usual allowance for excess, to the estimate of the building per- 
mits " for the years 1876-1893. In view of the rapid depreciation 
in the value of the older Chicago buildings, due not only to wear 
and tear but also to the cheapening of steel and the erection of 
" sky-scrapers " in the last half a dozen years, this method of estima- 
ting the value of buildings erected before (say) 1888, affords at best 
but an approximation to the facts. If attention be confined, how- 
ever, to the buildings of the last few years, the estimate is less 
misleading. In the years 1890, 1891 and 1892, buildings of an 
aggregate estimated value of 129 millions were erected in the area 
in question. In 1893 the aggregate assessment of land and buildings 
was under 124 millions — less than the cost of the new buildings, 
and not half the local assessment of the same area in 1874. Mean- 
while "solid men" of Chicago are considering how to avoid municipal 
bankruptcy. 

The fourth chapter of Part II of the Report opens with an inves- 
tigation of the value and assessment of seventy tall buildings, 
averaging ten and six-tenths stories in height. 

Estimates of the true values of buildings are based upon their cost as 
indicated by building department records. The true value of sites is 
moderately estimated from data furnished by actual sales and ground lease 
rentals of sites in question, or of others in the immediate neighborhood and 
of like character, and from the opinions of real-estate dealers and the real- 
estate editors of leading Chicago newspapers. 

In regard to the valuations set upon sites, it is possible to check 
the estimates to some extent. In another connection the Report 
gives (pp. 372-379) a "partial list of long-term leases in the vicinity 
of Block 142," i.e., the southwest corner of State and Madison 
Streets. Nine of the plots therein enumerated are occupied by " sky- 
scrapers." Their aggregate ground rental is $256,000, an( j the 
estimated value of the land is $5,220,000. In other words, the 
estimates are, on the average, a four and nine-tenths per cent capi- 
talization of gross rentals. " The assessment valuations of buildings 
and sites taken together are matter of public record. Assessment 
valuations of sites, as distinguished from assessment valuations of 
improvements, were reported to this bureau by its agents from 
entries in assessors' field books." Thus the Report is able to com- 
pare separately the values and assessments of sites and the values 
and assessments of buildings. 

A not dissimilar investigation is made of eight luxurious residences 
on Lake Shore Drive, and of nineteen more modest dwellings in 
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Fillmore Street and Park Avenue. Some figures are also given for 
eighty cheap houses — being all sold in 1893 for $4000 or less — 
and for 98 vacant lots, valued by the selling price of 34 of them. 
The substance of the results reached is exhibited by the following 
table, compiled from pages 78, 79, 90, 93-97 and 99 of the Report : 
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Assessment 
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Kind of Property. 
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Land. 


Building. 


Land. 


Building. 


Building. 


Land. 


Building. 


Both. 


70 Office Buildings . 


$816,39 


$619,371 


$56,075 


$76,553 


43-i 


7-36 


12.38 


9.67 


8 Expensive Houses 


74,437 


57,i25 


4,347 


9,027 


43-4 


5.84 


15-82 


10.17 


19 Smaller Houses . . 


1,169 


3,263 


60 


475 


73-6 


5.12 


14.56 


12.07 


80 Cheap Houses . . 


$867 


$138 


1592 


98 Vacant Lots .... 


2,509 


123 


— 


4.88 


— 


— 



If the facts here tabulated be typical, the regressivity of the 
general property tax is not due, as often asserted, to any especial 
tenderness of the assessors for large property owners. Owners of 
the largest buildings are, indeed, somewhat favored ; but, on the 
other hand, owners of the most valuable sites are, by comparison, 
somewhat overcharged. On the whole, a comparison either of land 
assessments with land assessments, or of building assessments with 
building assessments, shows a uniformity quite as great as is com- 
monly supposed to prevail. But a comparison of land assessments 
with building assessments shows that buildings are assessed, on the 
average, nearly three times as high as land. This it is which piles 
up taxes on the holder of cheap property, since the value of a small 
dwelling, or even of a cheap store, as a rule far exceeds the value of 
its site, whereas in the case of the " sky-scrapers " the relation is in 
general reversed. Indeed, one is surprised at the inadequacy of 
even the tallest buildings as tools for the cultivation of a modern 
business site. The Unity Building bears the highest proportion to 
its site value of any of the seventy described, viz., 19 to 8 ; whereas 
an investment relatively so small is rarely made upon a suburban 
building lot. At the other end of the scale stands the Grand Pacific 
Hotel, which was recently closed because of the impossibility of 
working its four-million-dollar site with a tool worth but seven 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
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No space remains to follow the Report in its examination of the 
concentration of land ownership in the business center of Chicago. 
Of the three hundred and fifty-one acres of private holdings lying 
between Twelfth Street, the River and the Lake, about one-third in 
value belongs to forty-eight persons ; and seven and one-third per 
cent of the owners have forty-two per cent of the value. "To 
advance much beyond this stage of concentration," so comment the 
commissioners, " is to reduce the laboring classes to a condition 
little, if any, better than serfdom" (p. 248). And yet they assert 
(p. 246) that, taking the United States as a whole, seventy-five per 
cent of land values are owned by ten per cent of landholders. 

Taken all in all, the Report is a plea for the single tax — a plea 
which advances little or nothing both new and pertinent, and fails to 
put even the old arguments in the happiest form. But its extensive 
figures as to ownership and value of real estate constitute a not 
unwelcome addition to the apparatus for the study of rents as well 
as of taxation. Charles H. Hull. 

Cornell University. 

Catholic Socialism. By Francesco S. Nitti. Translated 
from the second Italian edition by Mary Mackintosh, with an 
introduction by David G. Ritchie, M.A. London, Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co.; New York, Macmillan & Co., 1895. — xii, 432 pp. 

In this book, the first of his projected series of works on social- 
ism, Professor Nitti has made an interesting study of the relations 
of the Catholic Church to the socialistic movement, and has put a 
great deal of material on the subject into accessible form. The 
book has had an extensive circulation in the original Italian edition ; 
and is said to have been one of the causes which hastened the pub- 
lication of Pope Leo's encyclical on labor, which has come to be 
regarded by Catholics as a quasi-constitution on the matters with 
which it deals. This translation is, therefore, very welcome. 

As the Catholic Church can exert vast influence for social welfare, 
the study of its relations to the socialistic movement is one of great 
interest and importance. Any consideration of the practical efforts 
made to attain the end which socialism proposes opens up a large 
field, but one that does not promise the clearest and most definite 
scientific results. Since Professor Nitti's work describes that 
Catholic philanthropy of our day which aims at social rather than 
individual well-being, the limitations of his field are determined 



